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MiIpwEstT City, OKLA., A CO-OPERATIVELY BUILT MODERN COMMUNITY. SEE PaGE THREE FoR PLOTTING. 


A PRECEDENT or an entirely new approach toward solving a major city planning 
problem was established at the recent meeting of the Community Builders’ Council of the Urban 
Land Institute at Columbus, Ohio, under the very able leadership of J. C. Nichols of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


The difficulties facing our cities today fall into two main groups. ONE, how to assure the 
development of healthy new growth on the periphery. TWO, what to do about the redevelopment 
of stagnant and blighted areas in the central portions of the city. (Continued on Page Two) 












Community Builders’ Council Platform 


It is with the first of these major problems that the Community 
Builders’ Council is concerned. On the premise that the character of 
the future city depends to a marked degree on the quality of the resi- 
dential neighborhoods now being created, the Council is making avail- 
able to those interested in sound city growth, the broad practical 
experience of a group of outstanding developers. The platform follows: 


1. Selection of location for subdivision. One of the most frequent errors 
made by land developers is purchasing acreage and then trying to find a use for 
it instead of first analyzing the market and then selecting land with a definite 
use in mind. Locate the subdivision to fit a particular market. Poor location 
and a poor approach are major causes of failure. Adverse influences such as 
undesirable views, traffic hazards, noise, and odors must be guarded against. 


2. Financing must be arranged for the long pull—not for a short sprint. The 
carrying charges on large acreage bought for future development have broken 
the back of innumerable operators. The banks, the owners of raw acreage and 
the Federal and local taxing authorities must cooperate in easing the unreason- 
able burdens placed on the developers of new neighborhoods if such programs 
are to succeed. Such operations must be considered civic undertakings. 


3. Use modern methods of subdivision design. Keep in mind that good plan- 
ning doesn’t cost, but pays. Provide buffers against undesirable land uses or 
views. Use long blocks but placed so there is no serious interference with 
major traffic flow. Eliminate unnecessary cross streets. Build appeal into the 
least desirable sections through preservation of such natural features as streams 
and trees. Place shopping centers, schools, recreations facilities where they will 
be of greatest benefit to the whole community. Arrange the street pattern to fit 
into the master plan of the area and so as to eliminate heavy traffic on strictly 
residential streets. Avoid multiple street intersections. If possible streets should 
intersect at right angles, Locate schools so as to minimize street crossings. 


4, Control land use, architectural design and protect against nuisances. The 
frequent lack of zoning, building and sanitary regulations place a very serious 
burden on the creator of new neighborhoods. The operator must provide these 
protections through carefully drawn covenants. 


5. Provide dwellings for more than one income group. A well balanced large 
project will take care of a wide range of housing needs both for rent and sale, 
and for low and high incomes. Different types of dwellings must be carefully 
blended with the limitations on the placing of the buildings, their size and the 
cost most carefully studied so as to secure appeal and harmony. 


6. The utility and street construction must be well engineered and of excel- 
lent construction. An attempt to economize by the installation of poorly de- 
signed and shoddy street improvements and utilities has proved disastrous in 
many projects. There must be a careful balance between the initial cost and the 
expected maintenance burden. Individual septic tanks and wells should be 
avoided. Drainage lines and other utilities must be designed to take care of 
future expanding needs. Adequate maintenance should be provided. 


7. Support of comprehensive urban planning. The land developers should be 
active participants in the furtherance of comprehensive urban planning pro- 
grams. This is the best way to protect his new neighborhood and assure a 
decent character for the whole area. When there is an adequate and well 
administered planning program for the entire metropolitan area the developer 
will no longer find it necessary to purchase large excess acreage to protect his 
new community against shack towns or other undesirable uses. Instead of fear- 
fully turning his back on adjoining property and building buffers against 
possible bad uses, he is safe in permitting extension of his major streets and in 
facing adjoining land. 

Enabling legislation to permit county-wide planning, zoning, building and 
health regulations exists in only a few states. Such legislation is an absolute 
necessity as a protection for the continued orderly growth of our urban and 
suburban areas. 

The discussions made it clear that the financing, planning and construction 
of a new community is not a job for the planning theorist or for the land 
butcher looking for a quick profit. Although the developer must be open minded 
in considering new planning and marketing ideas, he should go slow in adopt- 
ing revolutionary new schemes. 

There was unanimous agreement that the Community Builders’ Council 
had proved itself to be one of the most valuable undertakings of the Urban Land 
Institute. 
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BLANDFORD SPEAKS 


Significant statements were made by 
NHA Administrator John B. Blandford 
and FHA Deputy Administrator Earle 
Draper at the Community Builders 
Council in Columbus. 

Paying tribute to the Council’s work, 
Mr. Blandford said: “This meeting 
and findings of the Community Build- 
ers’ Council are tremendously inter- 
esting to us in the NHA. We are glad 
to know there is a group preparing to 
take an interest in housing problems in 
terms of communities and in terms of 
good sound community development. 
It is gratifying to know there are com- 
munity builders. I think you may be 
identifying a new science—the rela- 
tionship of a structure to the neigh- 
borhood. I think there is an interest- 
ing relationship between structure and 
neighborhood in terms of related ser- 
vices. I do hope that it will be rea- 
sonably attractive for you to move into 
the modest and a bit lower income 
range to reach that market. : 

“All through here there are points 
raised as to the relationship with Gov- 
ernment, it mght be of interest to stake 
out that subject all by itself—relation- 
ship between community development 
and the government—fire, police and 
garbage collection, etc. I think that 
subject is going to receive expanding 
attention. We have multiple govern- 
mental regulations in metropolitan 
areas, and I think it is your desire that 
these communities do not become the 
nuclei of further decentralization, and 
that these communities should become 
part of the metropolitan areas. I sug- 
gest that you might have some ex- 
perts on airports, taxes, churches, etc. 
speak before your meetings which 
would throw some light on these prob- 
lems.” 

Mr. Draper suggested close coopera- 
tion with the FHA on matters regard- 
ing subdivision and property standards 
and suggested joint meetings of the 
FHA technicians with members of the 
Council. 
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STEWART RESIGNS 


It is with regret 
that the Urban Land 
Institute announces 
the resignation of 
Miss Margaret Kay 
Stewart as Executive 
Secretary. Miss Stew- 
art has accepted an 
offer to return to her 
former duties as Exec- 
utive Secretary to the 
Denver Real _ Estate 
Exchange, the Colo- 
rado Association of 
Real Estate Boards, and the Denver 
Association of Building Owners and 
Managers. 

Miss Stewart was one of the organ- 
izers of the Community Builders’ Coun- 
cil which has become such an important 
element of the program of the Insti- 
tute. Emphasizing the idea that plan- 
ning should be locally initiated and 
with the publication of “Building Cities 
Is Your Business,’ Miss Stewart has 
given post-war planning committees 
throughout the country the impetus to 
start on definite planning programs in 
their own communities. Her activities 
have resulted in a constantly increas- 
ing membership. 

Denver is indeed fortunate to have 
as a citizen one who is so deeply in- 
terested in sound city planning. The 
trustees and members of the Urban 
Land Institute wish Miss Stewart every 
success in her chosen work. 


COUNCIL GUESTS 


The Community Builders Council 
meetings in Columbus included a dis- 
tinguished group of participants and 
guests. Taking part in the meetings 
were: 

J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, Chair- 
man; Hugh Potter, Houston, President 
of the Urban Land Institute; Seward 
H. Mott, Director; Herbert U. Nelson, 
Corporate Secretary; Irvin A. Blietz, 
Wilmette, David D. Bohannon, San 
Francisco; Judson Bradway, Detroit; 
Van Holt Garrett, Denver; Robert P. 
Gerholz, Flint, Mich., Charles E. Joern, 
Chicago; Wilburn K. Kerr, Columbus, 
Ohio; John Mowbrary, Baltimore; 
Forris W. Norris, Boston; Maurice 
Read, Berkeley; Hugh H. Russell, 
Seattle; and Harry Taylor, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Guests were Albert Baich, Seattle; 
Frank Cortright, Washington, D. C.; 
L. F. Eppich, Denver; Newton Farr, 
Chicago; Philip Kniskern, Philadel- 
phia; W. Max Moore, Denver; Donald 
Pomeroy, Syracuse; William Richard- 
son, Los Angeles; and Paul Stark, 
Madison, Wisc. 


MOTT GOES TO COAST 


Director Seward H. Mott left August 
1 for a three weeks trip to the West 
Coast where he will hold a series of 
Opinion Survey meetings with selected 
groups of builders and land developers 
in Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 

The object of these meetings will be 
to ascertain from those who will be 
largely responsible for post-war urban 
development, the type of community 
they are planning to create and to find 
out what steps can be taken by in- 
dustry, finance, and government to help 
them do a better job. 
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PLAN OF MipwEstT City, OKLAHOMA 
Courtesy of F. H. A. 


Intelligent planning provided modern store group, school site, parks, 
planting to screen off the shopping center and trunk highway, and a 
street plan that is convenient yet discourages fast traffic. 
study of house locations and lot lines. 
collaborated with William P. Atkinson in creating the community. 
Similar model plans will be presented in succeeding issues of URBAN 
Lanp—so file your copies carefully. 
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: Note careful 
Sixteen Oklahoma Builders 


LOS ANGELES PLANS CIVIC DEVELOPMENT FAIR 


Several original ideas of particular 
interest to urban planners are fea- 


tured in Los Angeles’ plans for a 
World’s Fair. The proposals are out- 
lined in a descriptive pamphlet written 
by Samuel E. Lunden, A. I. A., and 
sponsored by the Haynes Foundation. 

One proposal is to assemble land in 
the downtown blighted sections of the 
city, near the Civic Center, for the main 
exposition site. Permanent exposition 
buildings are planned to tie in with the 
Civic Center. These would be used for 
civic and cultural purposes after the 
Fair. The balance of the land, which 
includes the blighted section known as 
Bunker Hill, would be “redeveloped,” 
partly for parks, while other areas 
would be sold or leased to private 
enterprise for housing or commercial 
uses. 

The proposal would leap two of the 
most difficult hurdles standing in the 
way of urban redevelopment. First, 
create a sufficient public interest to give 
the necessary impetus and second, find 
the funds for the original land as- 
sembly. 

A new conception for expositions is 
presented in what is designated as the 
“Dispersed Type”, the idea being to 
locate the main exposition site in the 
central downtown area where govern- 
ment and industry exhibits might be 
placed and then placing other units in 
areas where they would serve as a 
natural adjunct to the activities of that 
particular section. 

For instance, Water Transportation 
would be located near the Long Beach 
and San Pedro port facilities, the 


+ 


Music and Cultural section would tie 
in with the motion picture industry in 
Hollywood, recreation areas would be 
placed near the yacht harbor and 
amusement zone, these various units to 
be connected by fast express highways 
and other means of fast transportation. 

This booklet is well worth reading 
and the ideas presented could very well 
be considered by other cities. 





NEW YORK HOUSING 


_A pamphlet published by the Di- 
vision of Housing, State of New York, 
titled “The State In Which We Live” 
has recently come to our attention. 
The need of neighborhood planning is 
stressed as well as comprehensive city 
planning. The touchy subject of pri- 
vate enterprise versus public housing 
is stated as follows: 

“Private enterprise must take the 
leading part in the redevelopment of 
rundown, decayed city areas and in 
providing new home. Public Housin 
can only scratch the surface. . . . If pri- 
vate enterprise can do the entire job, 
then there is no need for public hous- 
ing. But if the facts show that there 
are families in the community who 
cannot obtain decent housing through 
private enterprise, then public housing 
must be the answer.” 

The “tie-in” between the Bureau of 
Planning in New State and the Divi- 
sion of Housing is not clearly indicated 
and it would appear that there would 
be considerable overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort. 






























City Planning — Salesmen Needed 


Lets look at the record. After 40 years of endeavor there 
are hardly a half dozen major cities in the U. S. A. who 
have master plans that are being effectively followed. 
What’s the trouble? Well, for one thing, something is 
radically wrong in the methods used to sell city planning 
to the public. Surveys made by the Bureau of Urban 
Research at Princeton University substantiate this and 
show that there is an almost complete lack of knowledge 
on the part of the average citizen concerning planning and 
zoning activities in their community. 

To make a city plan work it must have enthusiastic sup- 
port from the public who pay the bills. Here is a matter 
that affects the lives of every city dweller, the future 
value of his home, his taxes, his rent, the health and happi- 
ness of his family, are all directly involved. It is a propo- 
sition that should sell itself if properly presented. But with 
few exceptions, the appeal has been made to class and not 
to mass, a basic sales error in this democratic country. 

Because of its postwar possibilities and its tie up with 
housing, there is at present greater 
interest in city planning than at any - 
previous period. Architects, econo- ¥ i 
mists and foreign and domestic plan- — ments P 
ners of all types are writing books bres 
and filling our better magazines with anne 
prophecies and plans of the ideal city act Ales 
and the towns of tomorrow. There 
is certainly no lack of scholarly and 
obtuse writing on the subject. The 
trouble is that these learned articles 
are addressed to those who are 
already convinced and appear to be 
written with the desire of impressing 
other scholars rather than the 
butcher, the baker and the real estate 
broker. 

Pick up almost any recent article 
on city planning and you will find it 
full of such terms and_ phrases 
as “organic decentralization,” “func- 
tional maladjustment,” “the noxious 
anarchy of our towns,” “the six 
stages in the cycle of the city from 
Eopolis to Nekropolis.” Is it any 
wonder that the average businessman backs away in be- 
‘ wilderment? 

We are continually told to ‘plan no little plans,” to plan 
for the future and we are shown designs for the ideal city 
which if allowed would turn every New England village 
and Iowa corn town into a Buck Rogers dream, complete 
with mile-long landing strips for “Moscow Rocket Shins” 
and 20 story apartments in the middle of the woods. 

Where such a large percentage of the articles on urban 
planning are either couched in language difficult to under- 
stand or advocate types of planning that are completely 
foreign to our present way of life, it is no wonder that the 
public remains cold and looks upon city planning as an 
impractical dream and a plaything of the radical thinker. 
Certainly new ideas and explorations far in advance of 
our present customs in urban living are to be encouraged, 
but this is a field in itself, mental exercise and stimulants 
for the advanced students and planning intellectuals. 

If urban planning is going to work in this country, its 
benefits must be made clear to the average citizen. The 
writing and the discussion must be in simple, down-to- 
earth language. There should be more articles by work- 
ing planners that have a plain elementary approach based 
on experience and actual accomplishment. 
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Another poor selling job is the manner in which most 
planning programs originate. The usual practice is to 
start from the top and work down. Normally the pro- 
grams are instigated by a few of our best citizens with 
very little experience or knowledge of the intricate politi- 
cal and psychological problems involved. The planning 
commission is customarily named from this small group 
who retain an outside expert to prepare the plan and a 
very fair job is frequently done. But, no matter how 
able the technician, a planning program that is developed 
from such limited public participation cannot possibly se- 
cure the support and reflect the needs and desires of citi- 
zens at large. 

For an urban planning program to be successful, there 
must be a broad base of public participation. The plan 
must represent the united effort, advice and counsel of a 
wide cross section of the citizens. It must reflect their 
intimate knowledge of local conditions and customs. Tho 
real estate dealers, the property owners, the bankers and 
other interested citizens must all feel that they have a 
part in making their city plan. 

Certainly the services of an experi- 
enced planning consultant should be 
secured to guide and advise, but not 
to be the sole author of the plan. 
Under the consultant’s guidance, data 
and statistics, real property inventor- 
ies and traffic counts can be secured 
by committees set up by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the real estate 
board, business clubs and even the 
boy and girl scouts. The civil, sani- 
(ary, highway and construction engi- 
neers on the city staffs can be key 
men and city planning thus made a 
real local project. This may take 
longer, but the results should be 
worth it. 

It is granted that the master plans 
that are finally evolved will not make 
the startling picture that our mod- 
crnistic magazines like to publish, but 
it should be workable, realistic and 
afford numerous starting places that 
not only meet with general approval, 
but that will involve but nominal expense. 

Some of the most effective planning being done today_is 
in small towns and counties under the direct supervision 
of local engineers, who with some advice from experienced 
planners and with the whole hearted backing of the citi- 
zens, are solving one by one difficult and complicated plan- 
ning problems. 

Two groups who would be most valuable in city plan- 
ning affairs and who are frequently ignored are the land 
developers and the owners and managers of downtown 
property. If brought into the picture at the very incep- 
tion of the city planning movement and encouraged to 
take active part, they will provide an unequaled source 
of intimate and practical knowledge of real estate and 
municipal matters. Because the livelihood of these men 
may depend om the soundness of the plan, they will be its 
severest critics if it is unrealistic and its strongest advo- 
cates if practical and workable. 

The evidence is clear, full public understanding and 
participation is necessary if urban planning is ever to be a 
success in this country. It must start from the grass roots 
and it must be a peoples program. It is their own com- 
munity they are building and for which they are paying— 
this must be constantly borne in mind. 
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